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IMPRESSIONALISM 

HE art of the world is, at no great length of time, at 
a stand-still. When a school reaches its highest point 
of development, it passes into a decadence, or a new 
movement is born, with the fresh vitality resulting from 
new ideas, new ways of seeing, or new methods of ex- 
pression. Truth is infinite and in no field of human 
interest, least of all in art, has there been, exhausted the 
possibility of the discovery of new points of view, new 
relations and new harmonies. That there is nothing 
new under the sun is one of those quick generalizations 
to which we so readily assent, but Solomon knew not 
impressionalism. 

To the artists of the latter part of the nineteenth cen- . 
tury has been reserved the rare distinction of the discovery of 
an absolutely new point of view. The fact that this point of 
view has provoked the keenest shafts of. the critic, the caricature 
and ridicule of the press and the amused surprise of the public, 
only accentuates its novelty ; but that against all opposition it 
has been adopted by artists sufficiently large in numbers and. 
powerful in influence to form a school—that now it is "at least 
treated seriously and reckoned with in any prophecy as the art 
of the future, is a tribute to something vital in the principles 
that underlie the movement. 

Briefly stated, the attitude of the realist towards nature is 
that of the truthful reporter. In the presence of nature the artist's 
individuality is suppressed. Ideality and the imagination have no 
play. If he is thrilled with the beauty of his subject, his emotion 
must not interfere with his analysis and the conclusions of his 
unprejudiced eye. The impressionist is also a realist, but he 
insists more strenuously than the realist upon the reproduction 
by each artist. of his. personal impression of nature and this only. 
Tradition and convention count for less and the individual vision 
counts for more. The personal is the vital. If the artist sees 



his sky blue, let him paint it blue and just as blue as he sees it. /MP^- , 
If, in looking at his subject in nature, he sees sharply the object Fnmfhe 
upon which his eyes are focused, while the other objects become painter's point 
in outline and detail less distinct as they are more or less distant °f vww 
from the center of vision, let him paint this effect without ques- 
tion. In all things his artistic conscience requires truth to his> ■ 
impression. And. again— if in realizing his impression upon the 
canvas, he finds, as he mixes to smooth tones the colors of his 
palette, that they are dull and lifeless compared with nature's living 
tones, he frankly puts the colors side by side upon the canvas, 
unmixed, depending upon the requisite distance between the eye 
and the picture to blend them into the desired tone— in this he 
is also true to the fundamental principle of his art and as: a 
matter of fact attains to a brilliancy of light and a vibration of 
color that is many times nearer that of nature. It is this latter 
peculiarity of the impressionists that is so much criticised by the 
public, for it breaks at once with those smooth conventions, in- , 
sipid prettiness and surface finish that count for so much with 
the uneducated eye. We are creatures of habit and education 
and fully as much so in our seeing as in our thinking and act- 
ing. But it will be conceded, I think, by those who will take the 
trouble to place themselves at the impressionist's point of view,, 
that they have given us pictures of nature with a power of illusion 
that no other painters have ever attained. By their singleness 
of aim, their devotion to the truth of the impression, they have 
produced astonishing results. 

These results have been attained chiefly through their study of 
light. To them light is the great fact of nature and they have 
brought to its study such sharpness of analysis, such delicacy of 
discrimination, that they have found in this element a world of 
phenomena undreamed of before. It is light that gives vibration 
to color, radiance and infinite depth to atmosphere and mystery 
to darkness. Light is a great magician who, as the day follows 
.night around the world, weaves and interweaves those splendid 



SlOtKAuitM dreams of the hours ' the g,oom of night ' the tenderness of 
°^ dawn, the brightness of noonday and the solemn tones of even- 

ing twilight. Every hour of day, every time of season and con- 
dition of weather is full of fleeting charm. The world is debtor 
to these iconoclasts, though they have broken somewhat our 
idols and traditions, if they give us in accents • strong and vital 
the elemental speech of nature, though they add nothing to it 
nor take away. 

That impressionalism has no place in its philosophy for the 
ideal is only to speak of a present limitation, a limitation, if it 
exists, due perhaps partly to the realistic spirit of the day and 
more, perhaps, to the necessity of concentration upon one prin- 
ciple of the movement until its technical development is as- 
sured. But is it entirely without the ideal ? Is not the gener- 
alization of tone and suppression of detail itself a process of 
idealization? However, the movement is tentative. While it has 
influenced very decidedly the art of every land and its masters 
have produced many unique and beautiful works, the movement 
can not be supposed to have reached its full development One 
can imagine an art that will be impressionistic in effect but 
where the individuality of the artist will count for more. Where 
structural qualities will obtain more than at present, where im- 
agination in design and spiritual and poetic significance in motive 
will claim equal attention with the power and realization of the 
presentment. Is not this the art of the future? 

T. C. Steele 




